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ALLITERATION IN WIDSITH* 
By Kemp MALonE 


In studying the alliterative technics found in Widsith, one 
must distinguish (1) the lines composed by the Widsith poet 
himself, (2) the thulas or name-lists and (3) the interpolated 
lines. I take lines 14-17, 82-83 and 114 to be interpolations. 
The thula-material comprises lines 18-35, 57-64, 68-69, 75, 
79-81, 84-87, 112-113, 115-117, and 123-124. The other lines 
are the poet’s. In my edition of the poem I have discussed 
these distinctions at some length, and to this discussion I 
refer the curious. Here I will take for granted the accuracy 
of the groupings given above, and will begin my study of 
alliteration in Widsith by examining the lines each for itself. 

The chief function of alliteration in OE poetry is that of 
binding together the two halves (i.e. the on- and off-verses) 
of the so-called long line. Each of the 143 lines of Widsith is 
made up of two half-lines, and in each case these half-lines 
are bound together with alliteration. Four alliterative pat- 
terns occur: abac, aaab, abbe and abab. Of these, the last 
occurs only once (line 44) ; the poet, it would seem, decided 
to end the Offa Episode with an alliterative flourish. The pat- 
tern abbc occurs 19 times (or 17 times if the interpolated lines 
14 and 17 be set aside). Of these occurrences, however, only 
one (line 57) is to be found in the thulas, and it seems clear 


+ This study was written for inclusion in my recent edition of Widsith (Methuen, 
London, 1935), but had to be left out of that edition because of contractual limita- 
tions of space. 
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that the thulamen avoided this pattern.? The other two pat- 
terns are freely used by poet and thulamen alike. 

There is observable in Widsith a tendency to keep a given 
alliterative pattern in a succession of lines. Thus, the pattern 
aaab, first used in line 2, is kept in the four lines which follow. 
Lines 119-122 are especially noteworthy in that the unifor- 
mity of pattern holds throughout an episode. Successive lines 
may be linked by agreement in stave as well as in pattern. 
Thus, line 34 is tied to 33 in both stave and pattern.’ The 
same double linking occurs in the line-sequences 40-41, 85-86, 
100-101 and 129-130; the last of these marks the end of an 
episode. The sequences 37-38, 77-78, 82-83, 85-88 and 118- 
119 are linked in stave but not in pattern; of these, 77-78 
marks the end of a section. The author of line 118 was clever 
enough to link his interpolation in grammar to the preceding, 
in stave to the following line. The sequence 85-88 has unusual 
structural interest: the poet, when he composed line 88 (the 
opening line of the Ermanric Section), linked it in grammar 
and matter as well as in stave to the preceding section.’ 

The stave of a given line may be foreshadowed in the line 
which precedes, and echoed in the line which follows. I have 
noted the following examples: foreshadowing in madolade 1, 
Wulfingum 29, sipPan 43, -Egum 60, Sweefum 61, hond 72, efel 
96, ahofan 104, wlonce 106, Fridlan 113, and secgad' 137; echo 
in wealdan 10, Helsingum 22 with Healfhundingum 23 (double 
echo), sif/ban 47, Winedum 60, gePah 65, -Myrgingum 85, 
forgeaf 90 with goldes 91 (double echo), Eadwines 98, swins- 
ade 105, Unwenes 114, Sifecan 116, Hungar 117, golde 129, 
and hweorfad 135; both foreshadowing and echo in ealra 36 
and a 110. Moreover, words may be bound together by alliter- 
ation, wholly apart from the stave proper. Thus, sife 6 and 
gesohte 7 alliterate, and are linked thereby. Such alliteration 
(to which may be given the name “ binding ’’) serves, of course, 
to link not only the words but also the lines in which the 
words occur. Further examples are -stol 13 & selast 14; hebbe 


*Its occurrence in line 57 is not incongruous with other peculiarities of that 
line; see my ed. of Widsith, pp. 29 f. 

* On the structural function of line 34, see ed. cit., pp. 12 and 21. 

“See ed. cit., p. 35. 
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17 & Hunum 18; Gotum 18 & Gifica 19; Ongendfeow 31 & 
Ymbrum 32; monna 38, mest 39 & maran 40; -gode 56, 
-Gotum 57 & Geatum 58; -Walum 69 & -wine 70; hyrdon 108 
& -hwearf 109; -gotan 113 & godne 114; a 126 & oft 127; 
and symle 131, se 182 & syled 133. The learned author of line 
114 used foreshadowing, echo and binding one and all (as well 
as grammar) to link his interpolation to line 113, and in so 
doing betrayed himself, for the technic of the Widsith poet is 
marked by a classical restraint which would have kept him 
from heaping up his effects in so prodigal a fashion. 


The Johns Hopkins University 








ART AND ARTIFICE IN THE ILIAD: OR THE 
POETICAL TREATMENT OF CHARACTER 
IN HOMER AND SHAKESPEARE * 


By Exmer Epcar STouu 


It is audacious in me to venture upon the subject of Homer 
before the Johns Hopkins University, a centre of classical lore ; 
and even were I more learned, it may seem irrelevant to speak 
on such a subject before the Tudor and Stuart Club. Indeed, 
it may be only another form of audacity, thus to couple the 
names of Homer and Shakespeare. Here there is no question 
of sources, for I shall not take up Troilus and Cressida; or of 
influences, for, in any natural sense of the word, there is none. 
It is unlikely that Shakespeare read Homer in Greek, and 
likely that he did not even in translation, but got the very 
story of Troilus at second hand. Moreover, the Iliad is an 
epic, and as a writer Shakespeare came no nearer to the epic 
than in Venus and Adonis and the Rape of Lucrece. With, 
then, neither a source nor an influence up my sleeve, how can I 
lift up my voice on such a subject before scholars? Out of my 
own mouth I am condemned, and the editors of nearly all the 
learned journals in the country would probably turn me down. 
Our literary historians nowadays, at least those with Ph. D.’s, 
trace the development of types and genres; they strictly dis- 
tinguish and separate epic, lyric, and drama, even Shake- 
speare’s tragedy from his comedy; often you find one poet’s 
work in half a dozen separate chapters, and for a complete 
impression of his genius you must gather and piece the disjecta 
membra together. Yet the historical or generic formula is not 
all-embracing. It is profitable, indeed indispensable, that we 
should know Shakespeare or Ibsen as tragic and comic dra- 
matist both, and Goethe or Hugo as dramatist, lyrist, novelist, 
and epic poet, all in one. The same genius reveals itself in its 
different activities, and the activities are related. These have 
influenced or reacted upon each other; they now serve to 
explain each other. And it is profitable to view contemporary 
writers together, apart from the types or genres. They too 


* Lecture before the Tudor and Stuart Club, February 16, 1935. 
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have influenced or reacted upon each other: they now serve 
to explain each other. In a measure Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
and Jonson each wrote as he did not only because he was what 
he was but because the others were writing differently. Thus 
each found his own field to cultivate, or, if I may change the 
figure, his own instrument in the orchestra to play. And it is 
even profitable and enlightening to compare poets far removed 
in time and place who have neither influenced nor reacted upon 
each other. They too may serve to explain each other if we 
view them aright. 

This is particularly the case with the greatest writers, in 
respect of the essentials of their art. On the same level there 
is no one to compare with Shakespeare in the Elizabethan age; 
and comparison and analysis, as Mr. T. S. Eliot has truly 
remarked, are the critic’s chief tools. Or as Mr. Abercrombie 
puts it, feelings cannot be defined but only related. So there 
is no one to compare with Homer in Greece, or with Virgil in 
ancient Rome, or with Dante in medieval Italy. In point of 
technique we can compare Shakespeare with his contemporaries 
profitably enough—in structure of plot and scene, in style and 
metre, in types and even in methods of characterization, in all 
matters that made them variously acceptable to the public 
of their time. But Shakespeare and Homer, Virgil and Dante, 
rose above their fellows, transcended their time. Not that any 
of them had his eye on posterity, speaking a language, or con- 
veying a message that only posterity could rightly compre- 
hend. That way, for the critic, madness lies. But in any art 
meant to move the imagination at any one period, there are, 
when it arrives at perfection, certain elements and features 
common to the same or a similar art at other periods. The 
great master speaks the artistic dialect of his day, but on his 
tongue that is a language which, when the local and temporary 
features are explained and allowed for, is comprehended by 
the public of any day. Homer and Shakespeare touch and 
delight the ages, as their contemporaries, to whom they are 
indebted, never do. One, to be sure, is classic, the other 
romantic. One is simple and chaste, the other often complex 
and gorgeous; one is direct and unmannered, the other often 
precious and fantastic; but both alike are fiery and free, creat- 
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ing each his own world, not a careful copy of this, and dealing 
boldly with the greatest emotions. And not only do Homer and 
Shakespeare tower above their own time but they are nearer 
to each other than to any poet of ours, even as the Renaissance 
is nearer to the great age of Greece. 

But why not compare Shakespeare with Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, whose art is of the same genre? I have done so 
elsewhere. There is, moreover, a special reason for the com- 
parison with Homer. In the Iliad, as in the Odyssey, there is 
more time covered than in an Hellenic tragedy, a greater full- 
ness of plot and variety of characters presented. In Greek 
tragedy the action begins with what would ordinarily be 
Shakespeare’s fourth or fifth act. Besides, there is no neces- 
sary or fundamental difference either in cause or effect—that 
is, when in the hands of masters—between epic and tragedy, 
and even between these and the lyric and the novel. There is 
something of the drama or of the lyric (the most condensed 
form) in all of these. There is, for instance, that balance or 
reconcilement of opposite or discordant qualities which Cole- 
ridge posits for a legitimate poem, “the parts mutually sup- 
porting and explaining each other.” Aristotle himself con- 
stantly treats Homer alongside the Greek tragic poets, and 
indeed as the greatest of them, declaring that the structure 
of the epic should be (as at its best it has ever been) like that 
of drama. 

In so saying Aristotle was not thinking of psychology or 
motives; and Shakespeare’s treatment of character is essen- 
tially more akin to Homer’s than to Ibsen’s. Like Aristotle 
himself, Homer would have understood, as some critics don’t 
but the simple tailor in the gallery does, when Hamlet reap- 
pears from banishment meditating, and not on revenge. It is 
drama, for, as we know, there is a plot against him and pres- 
ently the plotters will appear; it is poetry, for he broods, 
unwittingly, over the grave of her who was dear to him, and 
under death’s spread hand. To that imaginative and emo- 
tional situation Homer would have responded. Like Aristotle, 
he would not, as do the critics, have sat exploring his own con- 
sciousness, and judging that, if sound and healthy and quite 
what he ought to be, the Prince would be acting instead of 
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thinking, or at least thinking of something else, elsewhere. He 
would have understood this highly poetic, comparatively ex- 
ternal and unpsychological, treatment of character. 

My point of departure is Horace and DeQuincey in their 
diverging judgments upon Achilles. Insisting on the ideality 
of the hero, DeQuincey recounts how once, when he observed 
to Wordsworth that of imagination, in the poet’s own sense, 
he saw no instance in the Iliad, the poet replied, “ Yes; there 
is the character of Achilles.” ‘ Character,” he adds, “is not 
properly the word nor was it what Wordsworth meant. It is 
an idealized conception. The very perfection of courage, 
beauty, strength, speed, skill of eye, of voice, and all personal 
accomplishments are embodied in the son of Peleus. He has 
the same supremacy in modes of courtesy, and doubtless, 
according to the poet’s conception, in virtue.” And thus the 
critic comes to comment on the astonishing blunder of the 
Tiburtine when he describes the hero as spirited, hot-tem- 
pered, ruthless, fiery, disowning law as never meant for him, 
claiming the world as the prize of arms: 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis. 


9 


“ Was that man ‘ iracundus,’” cries DeQuincey, “ who, in 
the very opening of the Iliad, makes his anger, under the most 
brutal insult, bend to public welfare? . . . Because his own 
brutality to a priest of Apollo had caused a pestilence, and he 
finds that he must resign this priest’s daughter, [Agamemnon] 
declares that he will indemnify himself by seizing a female 
captive from the tents of Achilles? Why of Achilles more than 
of any other man? Color of right, or any relation between his 
loss and his redress, this brutal Agamemnon does not offer by 
pretence. But he actually executes his threat. Nor does he 
ever atone for it; since his returning Briseis, without disavow- 
ing his right to have seized her, is wide of the whole point at 
issue. Now, under what show of common sense can that man 
be called iracundus who calmly submits to such an indignity 
as this? Or is that man inezorabilis who sacrifices to the tears 
and grey hairs of Priam his own meditated revenge, giving 
back the body of the enemy who had robbed him of his dearest 
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friend? Or is there any gleam of truth in saying that jura 
negat sibi nata when, of all the heroes in the Iliad, he is the 
most punctiliously courteous, the most ceremonious in his reli- 
gious observances, and the one who most cultivated the arts 
of peace? Or is that man the violent defier of all law and reli- 
gion who submits with so pathetic a resignation to the doom 
of early death? 


‘Enough, I know my fate—to die, to see no more 
My much-loved parents, or my native shore.’ 


Charles XII of Sweden threatened to tickle that man who had 
libelled his hero Alexander but Alexander himself would have 
tickled Master Horace for this infernal libel on Achilles, if 
they had happened to be contemporaries. I have a love for 
Horace; but my wrath has always burned furiously against 
him for his horrible perversion of the truth in this well-known 
tissue of calumnies.” * 

I, too, have a love for Horace, and of course a great opinion 
of him as a critic; nevertheless DeQuincey seems to me right, 
though not altogther for the reasons he alleges. The Latin 
poet has most classical scholars on his side, even recent ones 
like Lang, D. B. Monro, Sir Gilbert Murray, and C. M. Bowra; 
but DeQuincey has the modern poets, Goethe, Wordsworth, 
and Shelley, despite their ethical bent and humanitarian sym- 
pathies. Horace was too much of a Roman to understand 
Achilles, not merely because of inherited Trojan prejudices, 
but also because of ingrained regard for discipline and pa- 
triotism, reverence for law and order. Besides, he here evinces 
the ethical bias in criticism which is frequently apparent in 
the Ars Poetica and is sometimes perceptible even in his 
master, Aristotle; * and he seems to commit the error of which 
the master is never, but classical scholars like most modern 
critics are generally guilty, that of viewing the character apart 
from the action or, indeed, as the source of it. “ We main- 
tain,” declares the Stagirite, “that the first essential, the life 


? DeQuincey’s Works, ed. Masson, 1896, pp. 81-82. 

°Cf. Bywater’s Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, 1909, pp. 213-216; also my 
article, University of Toronto Quarterly, October, 1934, pp. 21-22; F. L. Lucas, 
Tragedy, 1927, p. 34. 
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and soul of tragedy is the plot, and that the characters come 
second.” And it is as true of the epic. The foundation and 
the framework, naturally enough, precede the edifice. 


II 


DeQuincey takes his stand partly upon historical grounds, 
partly upon the privileges of the imagination. “ According to 
the poet’s conception ”—that is, other times, other manners. 
Revenge, as is well known, in ancient times as in those less 
remote, was not only what it still is, a satisfaction, but also a 
duty, a matter of honor both to him who inflicts it and to the 
dead. Hence Achilles proves himself a devoted friend of Patro- 
clus when he mutilates the corpse of Hector and refuses it 
burial, just as he does when he slays the twelve Trojan cap- 
tives by his funeral pyre. He is guided, though he goes to 
extremes, by an ancient and widespread religious instinct. And 
as for the withdrawal ‘rom battle, that is a matter of retalia- 
tion as well; the least Achilles can do is thus to assert himself 
and protect his honor once the goddess Athena stays his hand. 
Honor was not yet sublimated, as woman’s honor was not in 
the middle ages; and like that it was still a matter of people’s 
good opinion, one’s due share in the booty being the indis- 
pensable sign of this. So it is in other early epics, and as in 
them—Old French, Old German, or Anglo-Saxon—the wor- 
thies boast freely in order themselves to uphold their honor, 
and like Achilles rage when it is sullied. Whether the son of 
Peleus was justified in his insubordination and withdrawal can 
be determined, not by history, but only by the evidence of the 
poem. For this was no ordinary war, even for that day. These 
heroes are kings themselves, the tie between them being an 
alliance to recover one of their wives; and by Agamemnon’s 
conduct Achilles holds the tie to be severed. The other leaders 
seem to think that he has the privilege of withdrawing if he 
likes; none of them reproaches him for it or appears himself, 
at this or any other time, to be animated by a patriotic or a 
feudal fealty. Nestor is simply of the opinion that Achilles 
should not strive with one who is a king over a larger country; 
and, later Phoenix, when ample amends have been offered, 
avows that were it not for these he himself would not bid his 
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friend cast aside his anger and save the Argives in their sore 
need. 

On historical matters, however, DeQuincey is not explicit, 
and he dwells on the injustice of Agamemnon, the mag- 
nanimity of Achilles in the sequel, and his rare qualities in 
private as distinct from public life. These the classical scholars 
would admit, and they acknowledge his eloquence and his 
charm. But they blame him for “ sulking in his tent,” cannot 
forgive him for the “crime,” as they call it, of refusmg the 
offers of reconciliation and atonement, hold him responsible 
for the death of Patroclus, which they take to be his “ punish- 
ment,” and look upon his later generosity to Priam only as 
the fruit of penitence and a token of amendment. As they 
see it, he develops and reforms. With them, as with Horace, 
it is chiefly a matter of ethics, though in the end the hero is 
purified.‘ 


iit 


DeQuincey is on surer ground, incomprehensible as this may 
appear, when he takes his stand simply on the ideality of the 
character. There he ranges himself with Shelley in his Defence 
of Poetry: 


Homer embodied the ideal perfection of his age in human char- 
acter; nor can we doubt that those who read his verses were awak- 
ened to an ambition of becoming like to Achilles, Hector, and 
Ulysses: the truth and beauty of friendship, patriotism, and 
persevering devotion to an object, were unveiled to the depths in 
these immortal creations: the sentiments of the auditors must 
have been refined and enlarged by a sympathy with such great 
and lovely impersonations, until from admiring they imitated, and 
from imitation they identified themselves with the objects of their 
admiration. 


So Goethe speaks of honoring Achilles as one of the gods, and 
his Tasso would meet him in Elysium as one of the greatest 
souls. But Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley, DeQuincey arrayed 
against Horace and classical scholars so aesthetically gifted as 
Andrew Lang and Sir Gilbert Murray, with no basis of media- 


“Cf. Andrew Lang, Homer and the Epic, pp. 137-189; C. M. Bowra, 
Tradition and Design in the Iliad, pp. 20-21, etc. 
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tion between them? These last-named cannot be wholly in the 
wrong. Reason, indeed, and common sense, after all due allow- 
ances for the rugged individualism of the Homeric age, are on 
their side. DeQuincey and the modern poets respond more 
sympathetically to the epic poet’s intention (which, as in 
poetry, is not that of mere reason or common sense) , but they 
give an inadequate account of it. They use the word ideal, 
which ordinarily has moral implications; and in some serious 
regards Achilles, if he is to be judged merely by his conduct 
and even by some of his sentiments, is immoral—lawless, im- 
placable, cruel. Yet the modern poets are right in their admira- 
tion of him, echoing the admiration of his creator; and all, I 
think, that is wanting to justify them is a distinction between 
the realistic and rational, the ethical or psychological, treat- 
ment of character and what may perhaps be called the poetical. 


IV 


What is the poetical treatment of character? There are, 
of course, many sorts, but what I am now thinking of is the 
structural or functional service of poetry in drama or epic. 
This is not, of course, a matter of metre or of diction, or of 
the characters themselves talking poetry, though all these may 
greatly contribute to it. It is not a matter of the fantasy, 
either, calling up spectres or giving birth to chimeras in human 
form, like some of Shelley’s, without much relation to nature. 
It is that enlarging and intensifying, simplifying but liberating 
method employed by the greatest poets, whether epical or 
dramatic, particularly in regard to their leading personages, 
in order to secure the maximum of emotional effect; as in the 
case of Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, the chief charac- 
ters of Aeschylus and Sophocles, the Homeric Achilles and 
Odysseus. These are not psychological studies or even faithful 
images of reality: questions of motive and ethics are, when 
need be, subordinated, the passions are in a sense liberated; 
and of these last the characters become the centres, the vortices 
and wellsprings, “ the pleasurable excitement of the emotions ” 
being, as Aristotle averred, “the end and aim of tragedy.” 
And as such, the characters “ exceed nature,” are as Longinus 
would have them, “ greater than human,” and run to extremes. 
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The tragic complication, or contrast, is in itself an emotional 
one and rather external. Placed in a plight which for the most 
part is not of their own making, they are led into conduct 
averse, not so much from their better natures as their real 
natures, becoming cruel, vindictive, and outrageous like Ham- 
let and Othello, Lear and Macbeth, and also Achilles, who had 
not been so before. As the modern tragic heroes more seldom 
do, they in these extremes, pass beyond the bounds of decorum 
and propriety—they curse, rage, shed blood, or like Achilles 
and Hamlet, pursue revenge, even beyond the limits of the 
grave. And to bring about this terrible and exorbitant situa- 
tion, and then in turn make it acceptable, that is, to relieve the 
character of much of the responsibility and to retain the ad- 
miration essential to the rousing of our fuller sympathy, the 
poet has recourse to artifices, or as Goethe says of a painter 
thus intent upon effect—the effect, however, not of any detail, 
we must remember, but of the whole—he proceeds to fictions, 
“er schreitet zu Fiktionen.” 

What are these? The chief one is the instigation or inter- 
vention of the gods, or as Petronius Arbiter designates them 
together, the “ ministeria deorum.” Since there were no devils 
in the Hellenic mythology, supernatural mischief must needs 
come from one or other of the gods themselves; and that there 
were ordinarily no villains in Hellenic poetry is owing to the 
fact that to produce dramatic situations a more potent agent— 
fate or a deity—was at the dramatist’s disposal. It is Hera 
that brings about the quarrel between Achilles and Agamem- 
non at the outset, as she puts it in Achilles’ mind to summon 
the council; and, though at the prompting of Hera, it is 
Athena, not the personification of wisdom, for in Homer she 
is far from that,* that stays Achilles’ hand when he draws his 
sword, assuring him of due honor in the end. And after the 
reconciliation both warriors acknowledge their enmity to have 
been the doing of Zeus, who sent Ate down upon them. But it 
is Achilles, the hero, that is thus exonerated; and the fault is 
repeatedly recognized, by both men and gods and, shortly 


5 She is, on the contrary, intriguing and deceitful, and to quote Professor Gilbert 
Murray, treacherous and bitter. And when, in the Jliad, allegory is intended, it 
is unmistakable. Cf. my Art and Artifice in Shakespeare, pp. 60-61. 
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after the quarrel as well as later by Agamemnon himself, to be 
wholly on the latter’s side; nor is there any evidence, as one 
ethical-minded scholar insists, that Achilles is of a quarrelsome 
disposition or that he and Agamemnon have had trouble be- 
fore this. Thus little or no blame attaches to the son of Peleus, 
as little or none attaches to Hamlet and Othello in responding 
to the instigation of the Ghost and of Iago. And thereby, in- 
the case before us, is secured what may be held to be the 
biggest situation in all narrative, and certainly one of the 
finest, the hero withdrawn from the foreground soon after 
the beginning but looming up in the background continually 
more important, more needed and more dreaded, till he bursts 
upon the battle-field like a tropical tempest four books before 
the end. Plot comes first, quoth Aristotle, earliest and wisest 
of critics and therefore the most misunderstood. The effect is 
somewhat as in Hamlet, the hero held in leash until the end. 
But in the Iliad his inactivity is made in some ways more 
plausible. It is not merely a matter of story, of anticipation 
or expectation, or of leaving the ground free for the achieve- 
ments of such as Diomed and Ajax, Agamemnon and Ulysses, 
who with Achilles on the field would have been overshadowed 
—indeed, with him on it there would be no story and never a 
reason for defeat—but it is also a matter of character, of 
drama, not only hereafter, the hero returning for a reason he 
has little anticipated, but even at present, the hero “ yearning 
for the war-cry and for battle” ° and evermore interested in 
its fortunes. He says he will go home to Phthia, where, accord- 
ing to the prophecy, he shall live long, but, abiding here, shall 
perish; yet he stays. 


V 


The chief reproach brought against the hero is his conduct 
when, in Book IX, he repels the offers of reconciliation and 
atonement; and in that situation are involved the artifices 
already mentioned and another presently to be. Here, above 
all, is the “ crime,” as Lang calls it, to be “ punished ” by the 
death of Patroclus. But in Book VIII, without reference to 
the embassy or its possible outcome, Zeus declares to the gods 


® 1. 492. 
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that the war is to go against the Greeks, until Achilles shall 
be roused by Patroclus’ death. To Zeus and the gods that is 
not a nemesis upon the hero nor is it to any of the mortals, 
but only, for a brief space, in his misery, to the hero’s own 
generous mind. Moreover, on the one hand, Agamemnon, in 
making amends, does not, as DeQuincey observes, admit that 
he had no right to take away the maiden Briseis; and on the 
other hand, the deportment of the hero in now declining to 
be reconciled, as when the heralds come to fetch her, is the 
perfection of courtesy. If irascible, he is so in no petty ways 
and on no small occasions, but only, after the outrage, against 
Agamemnon; and in case his later godlike avenging wrath be 
reckoned as anything akin, against Hector and the Trojans, 
who have slain his friend. If really iracundus, and depicted 
with psychological consistency, he would have had to show 
the trait with the ambassadors, as Odysseus and Ajax, who 
speak plainly enough, and then he would have been rather like 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, who thus verges sometimes upon 
the comic. But Achilles is on the level of Lear, who is a poetic 
creation, by nature not what the Reverend Stiggins would call 
a “man of wrath,” as Othella is not the incarnation of the 
deadly sin of jealousy, and Hamlet not of sloth, though some 
recent historical-minded scholars so consider them, like the 
figures of Jonson. Achilles keeps our sympathy as these truly 
Shakespearean characters do, but would not if they followed 
the scheme and abode a rigorous analysis. 

When the embassy approaches, Achilles is sitting before 
his hut, singing to the lyre, of the renown of heroes. Renown 
he is now losing, but in the ensuing colloquy he disclaims it, 
declaring that nothing in the world is of such worth as life 
itself. Since, however, he does not return to Phthia, as he 
thinks of doing, we remember of what he sang. And what is 
prompting him to refuse reconciliation but renown of a nega- 
tive sort, his honor? His conception of this, as of that which 
prompts him to revenge, is too extreme and exorbitant for our 
present mores and perhaps for the Homeric. Yet the ambas- 
sadors, though they think him stubborn and implacable, under- 
stand and somewhat sympathize with his motive. Phoenix, 
who remains with him, only begs Achilles to give way in time. 
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VI 


Now honor, in its various forms, of which we have seen 
some already, permeates the poem; and there again is an 
artifice. Like other great poets, such as Shakespeare and 
Dante, Homer has created his own world, and it convincingly 
hangs together. It is for honor that the heroes, particularly 
the Greeks, are fighting: Hector is fighting also for his coun- 
try, but the Greeks, particularly Achilles, are not, and most 
of the time scarcely have Helen or the principle of conjugal 
fidelity in mind. Like Hotspur (and Prince Hal, too) at 
Shrewsbury, like Coriolanus at Corioli, and Sir Thomas 
Malory’s and Edmund Spenser’s knights, they are playing the 
glorious game of chivalry. Moreover, it is a point of honor, 
with Greeks and Trojans alike, not only that they should 
have their due share of the booty, nor endure the reproach of 
having it taken from them; but that as victors they should in 
general conspicuously appear to be such, sparing the lives of 
the conquered, or surrendering a captive, only for a ransom, 
and taking not merely a life for a life but also the armor as a 
trophy and the corpse to mutilate or refuse it burial. No one, 
as we have seen, disapproves of Achilles, however much re- 
gretting it, for withdrawing from the field, and still less do 
they for dishonoring Hector’s body. He only does to Hector 
what Hector had endeavored to do to Patroclus, and what 
Patroclus, in turn, had hoped to do to Sarpedon; the other 
Greek heroes also wound Hector’s body, and throughout the 
war the corpses of the fallen are as much a matter of honor- 
able contention as the armor upon them. That the gods pro- 
tect Hector’s and finally interpose is not so much on general 
principles as because the hero has been devoted to their wor- 
ship.” And what, near the beginning, Achilles does, in defense 


7 Both Sir Gilbert Murray and Mr. Bowra take notice of the fact that the 
poet himself, in passing, pronounces upon the impropriety of Achilles’ treatment of 
Hector’s corpse and of his slaying the captives (22. 395; 23. 24, 176). This 
disapproval may be owing to interpolation in order to satisfy the morality of a 
later age, but is not out of keeping with the poet’s own purpose, as I conceive it. 
If Achilles did not go farther than the other Greeks did. or than Hector or 
Patroclus would have done, we should not feel how much greater was his love 
or grief. Mr. Bowra and others, however, insisting on the ethical interpretation, 
think Achilles “half-mad,” really the victim of Ate, not only in the quarrel 
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of his personal honor, to Agamemnon, is far less than Aga- 
memnon (though later, by his noble avowals and his own 
great achievements he retrieves himself in our opinion) has 
done to him. Angry, unlike the son of Peleus, as one is likely 
to be when in the wrong, for the injury to his honor in being 
(thought at the dictate of the oracle) deprived of his maiden, 
he wreaks himself by taking away the hero’s own. Yet, how- 
ever much this spirit of retaliation, whether for blood shed or 
for booty taken, may be representative of the Homeric age, it 
is not altogether so; the individualism is certainly too rugged 
and too consistent; and it is clear that the poet has made the 
other characters share Achilles’ standpoint, and approach his 
conduct, for a purpose. The poet has created his own world, 
and Achilles, who is larger than human, is of it. If he insists 
so extravagantly upon his personal honor and carries out his 
revenge for his friend upon the enemy’s unoffending body, 
others do somewhat the same; and if he goes to greater ex- 
tremes, that is the measure of his greater passion. Also a 
matter of honor is his prayer, through his mother the goddess, 
to Zeus at the outset, that the war should go against the 
Greeks till it reaches the shipping; but this notion of satisfac- 
tion again is not his own idea in the first place but, as we have 
seen, Athena’s when she bids him stay his hand. The great 
god, moreover, hears and grants the prayer, and if the addi- 
tional slaughter of the Greeks thus incurred appalls us, that 
is no more what Achilles is thinking of than are Zeus himself 
and the other immortals as they make the fortunes of battle 
sway now this way now that throughout the story. At the be- 
ginning of the epic does not Apollo bring down a deadly pesti- 
lence, not upon Agamemnon, the offender, but the whole Greek 
host, simply in answer to Chryses’ prayer? This is a world 
of warfare ; fighting is men’s business, “ the noblest mysterie,” ® 
human life counting as nothing in the scale; and honor is 
their aim. 


‘ 


but afterwards, and consider that he has “avenged his friend at the price of his 
own honor and chivalry.” (Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad, pp. 19, 199.) 
8 Spenser’s Mother Hubberd’s Tale 1. 221. 
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Vil 


The best critics recognize that great art creates its own 
world, and this some of them, notably Alexander Pope, have 
readily acknowledged in the Iliad. But, as in the case of Sir 
Gilbert Murray, they do so in the vague or loose sense of its 
being a consistent world of poetry or of the marvelous, mor- 
tals exceeding nature in point of strength or courage, and 
immortals aiding or thwarting them. They do not admit of 
the heroes’ exceeding nature in regard to morality, whether of 
their own day or of the poet’s, as I think they are bound to 
do if they respond to the poet’s purpose, which, particularly 
in the case of the hero, is to give the passions scope and play. 
They are shocked not only by Achilles’ conduct but by his 
sentiments. With him the hunger for glory reaches such a 
pitch that in his enthusiasm, and also his anxiety, he bursts 
out with the wish, as he bids farewell to Patroclus, that not a 
single Trojan now alive might escape death, and not a single 
Argive, if only we two might escape destruction and capture 
Troy together.? That is Homeric hyperbole, and means, as 
Mr. Sheppard says, “I care for you more than all the Greeks 
and Trojans in the world.” It is like his wish after Patroclus’ 
death that Briseis, whom he indubitably loves, though less 
than Patroclus, had perished the day he captured her,” rather 
than that he and Agamemnon had quarreled; and like Priam’s 
that his sons, who have been tardy in making ready for his 
departure to the Greek camp, had all been slain in Hector’s 
stead. But it is not hyperbole altogether, and Achilles’ ambi- 
tion for himself and Patroclus is that of Hotspur, 


To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon 


And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war 
All hot and bleeding will we offer them. 
The mailéd Mars shall on his altar sit 
Up to the ears in blood, 


and that of Coriolanus when before Corioli or when bent on 
burning Rome, both drinking delight of battle, thoughtless 


°16. 97 f. 7°19. 58. 
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of human suffering, both children of honor and renown. 
Not, of course, that in the Iliad there is anything like a central 
idea, a thesis or problem, or a “study” in honor. But if 
Achilles is ruthless and revengeful, for honor ahunger and 
athirst, the other Greeks and Trojans are as well, and there- 
fore it is not strictly to be reckoned against him. Still less is 
there any positive revolutionary turn; there is no new ethics, 
or anti-golden rule, and Achilles is not justified in wreaking 
himself on the corpse of Hector for the reason that Hector 
had intended to Patroclus the same. It is primarily an aesthe- 
tic, a narrative matter, not a moral one. There is, as I have 
said, an artifice. Achilles is not egoistic and atrocious be- 
cause then all the other Greeks and the Trojans would be so 
too; just as Othello is not stupid or gullible because then all 
the other characters, who think Iago wise and honest, would 
be so too; and what we have in the epic, as in the tragedy, is 
verily “a legitimate poem, the parts of which mutually sup- 
port and explain each other.” 

For Homer this may seem too complicated and ingenious, 
too intellectualized and sophisticated: but of course the poet 
never reasoned it out, and it is a matter of imaginative grasp 
and tact, of the poise and harmony to be found in all great 
art. The parts mutually support and explain each other as 
they do in a Greek temple. Drama is imitation, as architec- 
ture is not; but as in all the greatest writing, it is not so much 
a matter of harmony with reality as within the work of art 
itself. It is a matter of equipoise, 


And earth self-balanced on her centre hung. 


Yet, for all its remoteness, there is in this world the “ sem- 
blance of truth.” By art or artifice Achilles is not entirely 
exonerated. Like Othello, Hamlet, Lear, and far more Mac- 
beth, who also are subjected to strong external influence and 
placed in an environment which makes this plausible, he has 
had some share in bringing the disaster upon himself and his 
friend, or, indeed, his story would disappoint, not to say repel 
us. It would be too unnatural, too little in accord with our 
notions of justice, and, moreover, it would spoil the intended 
effect of his conduct as a measure of his passion or a contrast 
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with it. His conduct must pain us a little, as it does, or we 
should not appreciate his passion. But the hero does not by 
any means carry the weight of a tragic fault, the burden of 
the tragedy. Not his character is the source of the action, but, 
in a sense, his passions and the fate behind them. The wrath, 
and pride, and atrocity, like the wrath and pride of Lear, the 
atrocity of Othello and Hamlet, subserve the tragic purpose. 
The poet enjoys the aesthetic advantages of their violence 
without the disadvantages. 


Vill 


The central situation, then, or the plot, comes first and 
foremost, with its great effect of the hero kept out of the 
combat (while, on the whole, it goes against his countrymen) 
till near the end. But this situation would be, though inter- 
esting, comparatively unexhilarating if it were a mere matter 
of wrath and pride withholding him. Wrath and pride are 
unsympathetic and unattractive, witness Shakespeare’s Corio- 
lanus; and the Greek is relieved of the one stigma, as the 
Roman is not, by the intrusion of the deity, and of the other 
by the similar conduct of the estimable characters about him. 
Besides, it is made clear, above all by his conduct but also 
by the attitude to it of both mortals and immortals, that he 
is not irascible or quarrelsome ordinarily or in petty ways, but, 
on the contrary, is a paragon of courtesy, sweetness, and 
charm. These dire and painful passions, moreover, do not only 
serve to put and to keep him out of the combat, but are a 
measure of the noble passion which at the slaying of his friend 
swallows them up or sweeps them away. Wrath and pride 
kept him off the field whilst he yearned for the war-cry and 
the battle—they cannot do so now. Suddenly he is become 
indifferent to the amends made by Agamemnon: suddenly he 
forgets not only his enmity, but his desire to live, his thirst 
for fame. And atrocity? That now is the measure of a new 
and higher wrath and pride which spring out of the loss of 
his friend and his desire to do him honor. In the words of 
DeQuincey : 


His friend perishes. Then we see him rise in his noontide wrath, 
before which no life could stand. The frenzy of his grief makes him 
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for a time cruel and implacable. He sweeps the field of battle like 
a monsoon. His revenge descends perfect, sudden, like a curse from 
heaven. We now recognize the goddess-born. This is his avatar— 
the incarnate descent of his wrath. Had he moved to battle under 
the ordinary impulses of Ajax, Diomed, and the other heroes, we 
never could have sympathized or gone along with so withering a 
course. We should have viewed him as a “scourge of God,” or 
fiend, born for the tears of wives and the maledictions of mothers. 
But the poet, before he would let him loose upon men, creates for 
him a sufficient, or at least palliating, motive. In the sternest of 
his acts we read only the anguish of his grief. This is surely the 
perfection of art.” 


It is the biggest of situations, as I said. 


IX 


Here is the climax, and how has the poet realized it for us, 
or justified DeQuincey’s account of it? Achilles is a demi-god, 
by far the greatest of warriors, and how does the poet make 
us feel the fury of his onset and satisfy our prolonged and 
eager expectations? For one thing, by letting him do wonders 
above all that had been done by Ajax, Diomed, or Agamemnon 
before him. He contends with gods and with the river Sca- 
mander, and he sweeps the plain like a whirl-wind or a fire. 
But that is not enough. Death at a demi-god’s hands is no 
worse than at a mortal’s; and the poet must endow him with 
powers more than physical or natural. He must afflict their 
spirits as well as their bodies, must frighten and appall as well 
as wound and kill. This effect begins even before Achilles 
receives his new armor, as with the flaming cloud, which 
Athena set there, upon his head, he shouts three times by the 
trench, and three times the Trojans, seeing and hearing him, 
are confounded and recoil. And the climax of the climax, 
which is the meeting with Hector, slayer of Patroclus, how 
shall that be marked and signalized if not in a similar but still 
more powerful and emphatic fashion? 

In Hector’s flight round the walls we have an example, in 
little, of the whole poetic method which we have been con- 
sidering. Here it is not what we have been having, a matter 


1 Works 6. 90-1. 
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of wrath, pride, or revenge, but of terror; and it is not the 
hero who feels it but that worthy who, practically, is the hero 
for most modern readers, and possibly was, alas! for Horace. 
Hector has the ethical qualities, all the domestic and civic 
virtues, in which Achilles may seem to be wanting, and his 
passions do not carry him to extremes. He is a stainless knight, 
and though a patriot, is lamented by Helen, his sister-in-law, 
as one who, with cause enough, had never given her a bitter 
word. And Lang, characteristically, cannot read of the flight 
without shame and sorrow; in a saga or chanson de geste, he 
truly says, an Arthurian romance or a Border ballad, it would 
have been an impossibility. It would have been, in more senses 
than one. 

This is a passage among the greatest even in Homer, and 
the scéne a faire, the rencounter to which we have been 
eagerly looking from the beginning; but as it is handled it is a 
plain case of plot or emotional effect coming first and fore- 
most. Though the real hero does not himself feel the dread 
as he has done the wrath, pride, and spirit of revenge, it is 
for his behoof that another feels it. Again the poet sacrifices 
psychology, or even character, for suspense and surprise, or 
rather to satisfy a higher overruling requirement or expecta- 
tion. And such a poet must needs have been somewhat more 
than a blind harper, or, indeed, several harpers one after an- 
other, as by those scholars who put and answer the “ Homeric 
question ” he has been taken to be! 

Before the Scaean gate Hector takes his stand, despite the 
entreaties of his father and mother, alone, unchallenged, while 
yet he might enter with honor, after all the other Trojans, even 
as a captain last to leave his ship. “ As a serpent of the moun- 
tains upon his den awaiteth a man, having fed upon evil 
poisons, and fell wrath hath entered into him, and terribly 
he glareth as he coileth himself about his den, so Hector, with 
courage unquenchable, gave not back.’ And he ponders, 
Achilles meanwhile advancing, how his honor is at stake, and 
how futile now would be a parley or any proposals of peace. 
“ Better is it to join battle with all speed: let us know upon 
which of. us twain the Olympian shall bestow renown.” But 
when at last Achilles bears down full upon him, brandishing 
his spear, he flees. The courage unquenchable is quenched. 
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His flight, the high-souled paladin Hector’s flight, is the 
measure of the fear that Achilles inspires, and the price paid 
for that effect is Hector’s good name. And yet not altogether 
so, for a poet, if a psychologist cannot, may save it. Mr. 
Bowra evidently has read Morgann and Bradley on Falstaff, 
and, though thus he is turning the matter round,’ he dis- 
covers in Hector the principles rather than the instincts of 
courage. Instead, it is a matter of sheer poetical skill, a superb 
example of preparations and gradations in an emotional de- 
velopment, of sympathy putting the reader in the character’s 
place. “ The sickening dread of Achilles’ distant oncoming,” 
says Sir Gilbert Murray, “ grows as you wait, till it simply 
cannot be borne. The man must fly; no one can blame him.” 

And why not? Mere waiting is a greater strain and severer 
test upon one’s courage than any activity; and Hector, in the 
redundancy and supererogation of gallantry, has taken his 
stand while Achilles, misled by Apollo, was still afar. And the 
dread grows as we wait by Hector’s side. We behold the terror 
of the Trojan plain, as it approaches, with the eyes of Priam 
and Hecuba as well as their son. “Him the old man first 
beheld as he sped across the plain, blazing as the star that 
cometh forth at harvest time, and, plain seen, his rays shine 
forth amid the host of stars in the darkness of night, the star 
whose name men call Orion’s dog. Brightest of all is he, yet 
for an evil sign is he set, and bringeth much fever upon help- 
less men.” Thereupon the king implores his son, and Hecuba 
after him. “ Yet they persuaded not Hector’s soul, but he 
stood awaiting Achilles as he drew nigh in giant might.” Then 
come the meditations—and “sore troubled he spoke to his 
great heart.” But as he ponders, “ nigh on him came Achilles, 
peer of Enyalios, warrior of the waving helm, brandishing from 
his right shoulder the Pelian ash, his terrible spear, and all 
round the bronze on him flashed like the gleam of blazing fire 
or of the Sun as he ariseth. And trembling seized Hector as 
he was aware of him, nor endured he to abide in his place, but 
left the gates behind him and fled in fear.” 

Thus, poetically (though of it my rough sketch can give you 
no adequate idea) the poet motives, justifies, or at least 


2 Tradition and Design, p. 202. 
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extenuates, the flight. The cause is made adequate to the 
result; from before the face of such terror it is no dishonor to 
flee. In taking his stand Hector has not underestimated his 
courage but—and that is the point—what it was to meet. And 
in what follows everything is done to safeguard his reputa- 
tion. “ Valiant was the flier,” sings the poet, “ but far mightier 
he who fleetly pursued him.” And Hector himself, when at 
last he halts and turns, calls out frankly yet nobly, “No 
longer will I fly thee, as before I thrice ran round the great 
town of Priam and endured not to await thy onset. Now my 
heart biddeth me stand up against thee; I will either slay or 
be slain.” His fear becomes even the measure of his courage. 
And “noble Hector,” “ Hector of the glancing helm,” he is 
again as he fights; and “ noble Hector ” he is even on the lips 
of the vindictive Achilles. The good account he gives of him- 
self with his weapons, the manly sentiments he utters, and not 
least the treachery of Athena, which throws the odds in the 
balance against him, restore him (if indeed he ever was quite 
lost to them) to our respect and sympathy. 


x 


Of this particular effect—cowardice in one meant to excite 
our admiration—there can, says Lang, be nothing in North- 
ern poetry, and, one would think, least of all on the popular 
stage. Even for the Romans it would not do, or else Virgil 
did not appreciate Homer’s art; for while he makes Turnus, 
near the end, flee like Hector from Aeneas, it is only after the 
sword has broken in his hand. But Virgil is not dramatic, does 
not create situations, like Homer; the courage which, the 
greater the danger, only rises the higher, as in the Anglo-Saxon 
Battle of Maldon, Milton’s meeting of Satan and Death, and 
Browning’s Childe Roland, does not lend itself to drama; and 
even on the popular stage Shakespeare permits Macbeth, cer- 
tainly a brave man, a moment of weakness, when he shrinks 
away from Macduff. That is to show the impression upon him 
of Macduff’s disclosure (which is the oracle’s fulfillment) that 
he was not of woman born. So Hamlet’s words at the end of 
the first Act, 

O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right, 
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serve, like the lamentations of Orestes before the matricide in 
the Choephori, to mark the tragic situation. But the closest 
parallel in technique, though not in subject-matter, is at the 
center of Shakespearean tragedy—where a brave and honor- 
able warrior becomes a traitor and an assassin, or a gentle but 
gallant youth, a cruel but hesitating revenger ; and particularly 
where history or a familiar story already on the stage does not 
hamper the poet’s invention, I mean Othello, in which a noble 
and unsuspicious lover falls a prey to jealousy. All three are 
swayed by an external influence, in the interest of the emo- 
tional impression of the whole. 


XI 


In the later stage of Achilles’ career we need more than 
ever to remember that this is a world which exceeds nature, 
and is one of warfare, honor, and the vendetta. His fury is 
aroused, and his atrocity incited, by grief and his desire to 
do honor to the dead. But still the poet is careful to make 
distinctions, as in the matter of wrath and pride. Frequently, 
and long before the death of Patroclus, there have been inci- 
dental references to his clemency and his readiness to give 
quarter when in the field; and of these, directly or indirectly, 
we are now reminded. Before the combat with Hector he 
engages with Lycaon, one of Priam’s sons, whose life he had 
once spared; but there is no sparing now. This is a passage 
admired by Lang, who has a kindness for Achilles once he 
rejoins the host. “ Die thou too, my friend; why thus lamen- 
test thou? Patroclus too is dead, who was a better man than 
thou.” And he tells the youth how he himself is to follow. 
As Lang says, here fully appreciating the poetical treatment 
of the character, “ it is a passage of the most painful grandeur 
and beauty, full of ruthlessness, justified by a sense of the 
ruthlessness of life.’** And it is a truly and highly tragic 
situation: not a matter of logic or common sense, of recog- 
nizable or verifiable psychology, but of a noble impulse leading 
to extremes. 

From the death of Patroclus on, this sharp contrast (but 
with an inner connection) of poignant love for his friend and 


*8 Op. cit., p. 208. 
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ruthless cruelty to the enemy furnishes forth the tragic situa- 
tion, until at Priam’s visit the hero’s natural humanity, which 
meanwhile we have not been permitted to forget, reappears. 
It comes, so to speak, under cover, in the guise of the thought 
for his own father, of whom he is reminded. Even in Book I 
and frequently afterwards his filial affection has been made 
manifest ; and now twice of late, as he mourned for Patroclus, 
he has remembered Peleus, whom, by his return to the conflict, 
he has chosen never again to see. But with a natural situation, 
arising merely out of the character, the poet is even here not 
wholly content. These has been another intervention from 
above: Thetis has brought him the command of Zeus. As in 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, as in Shakespeare and not in Cor- 
neille and Racine, there is no struggle or inner debate; and 
the same is to be said of Priam, who, as a suppliant, has obeyed 
a corresponding command brought by Iris. If there were, 
there would in a sense, be some dwarfing or dulling of the 
passions: there would be some breaking of faith with Patro- 
clus, to whose manes he has devoted Hector’s corpse. There 
is no outer or inner contention or hesitation, but twice the 
flame underneath bursts through. Once when the Trojan king 
declines a seat in the hut, and begs the hero to give him 
straightway Hector’s body. “ Then fleet-footed Achilles looked 
askance at him”—-it is the same formula as for his wrath 
with Agamemnon at the beginning, tov S%rédpa idév— and 
cries, ‘ No longer chafe me, old sire; of myself am I minded 
to give Hector back to thee, for there came to me a messenger 


from Zeus. . .. Therefore stir my heart no more amid my 
troubles, lest I leave not even thee in peace, old sire, within 
my hut’. . . .” So he bids the attendants wash and anoint the 


body of Hector within, lest, seeing it, Priam should not refrain 
the wrath at his sorrowing heart when he should look upon 
his son, and lest Achilles’ heart be vexed thereat and he slay 
him. And, again, after he has yielded, as he groans and calls 
upon his dear comrade by name, “ Patroclus, be not vexed 
with me. . . .” In the previous instances the intervention of 
the deity relieves the hero of moral responsibility; in this 
(from our ordinary point of view) it deprives him of the moral 
credit. But in all cases alike we are thus lifted, above ethical 
considerations, into the sphere of the hero’s passions. 
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Now Shelley several times insists that poetry rises above 
morality, and declares that in connection with his Satan (and 
I would add his Belial) this bold neglect of a moral purpose 
is the most decisive proof of the supremacy of Milton’s genius. 
But Milton, immortal poet though I also think him, is, as is 
to be expected, not the palmary example of the liberty and 
immunity of poetry; and though what Shelley means to con- 
vey is not quite clear, certainly it is not that the highest 
poetry is indifferent, however superior, to moral considerations. 
A sense of justice fulfilled at the end of play or poem, is not 
unworthy of art; and Shakespeare, Sophocles, and Homer do 
not neglect it. Our imagination, as we have seen, would not 
be satisfied if Oedipus or Othello, Antigone or Cordelia did 
nothing at all to bring their fate upon them. So with Achilles. 
He is proud, and though on great occasion, terribly angry and 
revengeful. And certainly there is irony in his prayer to Zeus 
to do him honor being fulfilled in other sort than he desired." 
But both in ancient and in modern tragedy, as also in the 
modern novel, there is plenty of irony without a moral sig- 
nificance; the blindness of mortals is a loftier and a more 
piteous theme for poetry than their folly; and Achilles is not 
responsible for Patroclus’ death. He reproaches himself, but 
he has no sense of a crime recoiling upon him, and his sorrow 
is not that of repentance. Certainly, if wrath is his besetting 
sin, he does not now put it from him as he confronts the Tro- 
jans and Hector, or, except as the gods interfere, Priam him- 
self. And therefore our sympathy with him, or at least our 
admiration for him, is the greater. He is not confined within 
a sense of guilt, like Hamlet above all, like Lear, like Othello, 
who blaming himself as we cannot, yet lifts up his head to- 
wards the end, and even Macbeth, who, deep in crime, can 
still keep his poetic vision: 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 


Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 


So Achilles’ soul remains free to look abroad, and turning to 
Priam, he can say of life as they both have found it; “ This 


14See Lang, p. 196, etc., who makes much of this. 
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is the lot the gods have spun for miserable men, that they 
should live in pain; yet themselves are sorrowless.” It is well- 
nigh the sentiment of Zeus himself as in pity he looks down 
at the immortal horses of Achilles, who are mourning for 
Patroclus, to whom their master had lent them, and wonders 
why he had given them to Peleus. “ Was it that ye should 
suffer sorrow among ill-fated men?” In Homer, as in Shake- 
speare and Sophocles and also in the best tragedy today— 
that of character and environment and their fateful conse- 
quences—it is not primarily a matter of justice. Tragedy is 
now represented, Lucas and Lewisohn agree, and so it should 
be, as inherent in the nature of things.” 


XII 


The poetical conception of character becomes clearer when 
we compare Achilles with Hector, to whom, though in the 
matter of the flight he too is treated poetically, ethical and 
psychological judgments more clearly apply. It is only then, 
confronting Achilles, that he fully enters the maelstrom of the 
action where, whether off the stage or on it, Achilles ever is; 
it is only there that his conduct must, in a sense, exceed nature, 
as Achilles’ frequently does; and certainly he is a good son, 
brother, brother-in-law, husband, father, soldier, and patriot. 
The other day, by chance, I overheard Professor W. L. Phelps 
discoursing on the Iliad over the radio, and the Trojan he 
lauded and applauded, leaving the Greek out in the cold. No 
doubt the speaker understood the limitations of his audience, 
who in their hearts, or at least their souls, would prefer Horatio 
or Laertes to Hamlet, though they would scarcely prefer to 
play him. But the Greek hero is not a disappointment, the 
epic not a failure. To Achilles the word good does not apply, 
as, indeed, not to Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and still less Macbeth. 
Alike subject to the requirements of the plot, or rather of 
the central situation, that is, of the play as a whole, that sub- 
jection has, in the hands of the master, become a charter of 
freedom. Achilles is a larger nature than the faithful and 


°F. L. Lucas, Tragedy, 1927, ch. 2; and L. Lewisohn, Modern Drama, 1915, p. 
6. See my article “ Reconciliation in Tragedy,” University of Toronto Quarterly, 
October, 1934. 
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irreproachable husband of Andromache, and leads an intenser 
and more varied existence. He loves and hates, thinks and 
acts, upon a grander scale; he has more thoughts and feelings 
one after the other or at one time together: in short, he is, 
if strict mental consistency be not implied, a more poetic and 
dramatic character. He pities old Priam, and yet he is fear- 
ful, as he remembers Hector and Patroclus, that he might 
do him violence. And what a range from his child-like de- 
pendence on the goddess his mother to a man’s love for Briseis, 
deep tenderness for his old father, and passionate devotion 
to his comrade, on the one hand, and on the other, from his 
stout resentment of personal injuries to an all-devouring re- 
venge for the dead which in the thought of his honor makes 
him forget his own. He weeps or groans, he shouts or gives 
his terrible cry, he sings and touches the lyre, he speaks more 
eloquently than Odysseus and plays the part of the host as 
naturally as that of the warrior; and it is the same man who 
stretches forth his hands over the sea to his mother, presently 
receiving her caresses, and who lays upon the breast of his dead 
comrade his man-slaying hands, and moans very sore, even as 
a deep-bearded lion whose whelps some stag-hunter hath 
snatched away. Magnanimity, despite his passionateness and 
vindictiveness, is his virtue: without amends he makes it up 
with Agamemnon, and without a request he is thoughtful 
enough to grant Priam twelve days’ truce for the funeral. 
Magnanimity, which, according to Aristotle, is the first of the 
virtues and “ containeth in it them all”; and the greatness of 
his spirit appears, if nowhere else, as he pours out the flood 
of his feelings, whether to his mother or Patroclus or before 
the ambassadors, the warriors, Priam, and even his steeds. 
“Xanthos and Balios, famed children of Podarge,” he cries 
to them in the words beloved by Matthew Arnold: “ in other 
sort take heed to bring your charioteer safe back to the 
Danaan host . . . and leave him not as ye left Patroclus to 
lie there dead.” Hector, in the same circumstances, does not 
think of them, or speak to them. The soul of Homer has not 
wholly passed into his bosom, and does not thus overflow. 
And it is Homer’s conception of a hero, less stoical and even 
more emotional and dramatic than the Northern poet’s that 
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prompts Achilles’ reply to Xanthos’ prophecy of approaching 
fate. He does not “ defy augury ”; he does not say “ the readi- 
ness is all-— ... Let be.” “Sore troubled,” does the fleet- 
footed answer him, for he loves life, even now; and yet, for 
all that, “ with a cry among the foremost he held on his whole- 
hooved steeds.” He can still be heroic while he gives feeling 
the rein. 


XIII 


There is still other art or artifice in the Iliad which resembles 
that in the Greek tragic poets and in Shakespeare: for in- 
stance, a musical method of repeated themes and motifs. For 
this (though in the preparation and gradation we have seen 
something of it already) I would not have you take my word, 
but that of Mr. J. T. Sheppard, the great Cambridge scholar, 
who does not draw the Shakespearean parallel, in his Pattern 
of the Iliad. What heightens the effect of the great story, and 
at the same time deepens and subdues it, is the harmony and 
rhythm not merely of metre but of the whole structure and 
arrangement. Its course is in three stages or movements (the 
first two of them divided by Achilles’ refusal in Book IX) ; 
and from there, with many subordinate fluctuations, the tide 
sweeps impetuously on to the Greek rout and the death of 
Patroclus, then rolls back with a roar to the very gates of 
Troy, but at last, “in tenderness and imexpiable sorrow,” 
quietly subsides, Hector’s body surrendered, and an armistice 
granted though not requested for his funeral. Achilles’ own 
death is not told; that has been sufficiently indicated as pres- 
ently to come, at the Scaean Gate, by the hand of Paris and 
Phoebus Apollo; the subject of the epic is not his career but 
his wrath and its appeasement. And something like that is the 
tragic movement in Shakespeare, with a quiet and reconciling 
close, which is certainly not due to the want of a front curtain. 
Like the Greek tragic poets also, he “raises and afterward 
calms the passion.” *® The sublime and tumultuous music de- 
scends and diminishes to the tonic chord, a rest-tone. And the 
whole poem is a rhythm of themes and motifs, reappearing in 
varied form but with heightened effect. These are bits of ac- 
tion, gesture, or outcry; or they are important objects men- 


+6 Dryden’s “ Virgil and the Aeneid.” 
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tioned as on the field or, by way of comparison, afar. There is 
the shouting, which begins the second movement as Eris, or 
strife, enters the battle, and which culminates as Achilles, not 
yet again provided with armor, three times shouts by the 
trench and the Trojans as often recoil. That is not the last of 
it; but the note now changes, from defiance to avenging grief. 
Once he is ready to fight with his hands, not his breath, it is 
crying a “terrible cry ” that he goes down the beach of the 
sea to rouse the Achaian warriors; and then, mounting his 
chariot, and hearing from the horse Xanthos, who by the 
goddess has been given speech, the prophecy of his death, it 
is with a cry among the foremost that he holds on his whole- 
hooved steeds. There is Patroclus’ striking of his thighs with 
his hands when he hears and sees the Trojans by the ships, 
and makes way to tell Achilles; but the first ship taking fire 
before he has yet got into the conflict, Achilles himself strikes 
his thigh and (the sulker!) calls out to him, “up, Zeus- 
born Patroclus,” for his own blood is rising at the gesture 
(so is ours!) ; and there are many prayers to Zeus in the story, 
but the climax of them all is Achilles’, with a solemn and cere- 
monious libation, for Patroclus’ safe return. Again, on the 
battlefield, the oak, the wild fig-tree, and above all the Scaean 
Gate, whereby Andromache, early in the poem, would have 
Hector make his stand and at the last he does so, awaiting 
Achilles, and whereby Achilles himself is in turn to fall, re- 
peatedly loom up before us as the trysting-places of destiny. 
Moreover the abundant similes are taken from a few subjects, 
frequently repeated but constantly varied and sometimes com- 
bined or accumulated—storm, cloud, wind, and wave, fire 
in city or forest, wood-cutters and falling trees, and beasts 
such as jackals, the wild-boar, and above all the lion, which 
last appears over thirty times. In similar fashion are treated 
matters like omens and prophecies, human motives like Achil- 
les’ love for his father, as we have seen, and, as we have 
not seen, Hector’s for his country. Epic formulae like “ then 
fleet-footed Achilles looked askance at him,” and standing 
epithets such as “ fleet-footed Achilles ” itself, or wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, or ox-eyed Hera, of which the repetition is not 
pointless or idle. 
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To what purpose this musical development, most of all? 
The art of the theatre, in every age, is the art of preparations ; 
and the art of the epic, witness both the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
the Aeneid and Paradise Lost, is as well. But contemporary 
drama is mostly in prose, providing preparations mainly by 
way of explanation; and this last concerns character and en- 
vironment and its fateful consequences. Contemporary drama 
has less kinship with the art of the Iliad. But Shakespeare’s 
has much, as in the gravedigger’s scene in Hamlet, the sleep- 
walking scene in Macbeth, the finale of Othello. There and 
in the Iliad this musical method naturally and happily con- 
spires with the presentation of the passions, rather than of 
character. It is the quintessential language of poetry, simple 
and sensuous, as in the lyric. Certainly it contributes to “ the 
pleasurable excitement of the emotions” in the audience, 
which was “ the end and aim of tragedy ” for the Greeks, as of 
Shakespeare. The various repetitions of Achilles’ terrible cry 
move us more, and mean more to us than many times the 
same number of words in analysis. Even in that modern prose 
drama which excites the emotions most profoundly, as Ibsen’s 
Ghosts and Master-Builder, with their repeated motifs the 
musical method reappears. But farther from reality, in the 
world of poetry where the emotions have freer sway, where 
beauty indeed is not truth, but when they clash truth gives 
place to beauty, the world of Shakespeare, of Greek tragedy 
and epic, it especially and particularly belongs. 


University of Minnesota 








HERMES AND THE NYMPH IN LAMIA 


By Epwarp T. Norris 


The opening espisode of Keats’s Lamia, while justly praised 
for its narrative intensity, has been thought to be somewhat 
disproportionate in length to its importance in the poem as a 
whole.’ It will be recalled that this episode deals with Hermes’s 
quest for and attainment of the nymph of the Cretan Isle. 
Most scholars who have interpreted the meaning of the poem 
have neglected it. In this paper I shall suggest an interpreta- 
tion of the incident of Hermes and the nymph in an attempt to 
throw further light upon Keats’s ideas relating to the question 
of “ poetry of sensation or of thought.” ? 

It should be kept in mind that this episode is not in Keats’s 
source, the story of Lycius and the lamia as found in Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy.® The fact that it is the poet’s addi- 
tion to his source gives it an especial significance. Keats intro- 
duces it to reveal how the serpent, or lamia, was changed into 
a beautiful woman, but I believe that he also embodies in it an 
idea which is essential to a correct interpretation of the entire 
poem. 

Scholars have variously interpreted the struggle between 
Lamia and the philosopher, Apollonius. An interesting con- 
ception is that of Professor Roberts in his article, “ The Sig- 
nificance of Lamia.’* Professor Roberts regards Lamia as 
Keats’s final word on a question which had long agitated him — 
the question of the relative merits of the poetry of sensation 
and the poetry of thought. According to Professor Roberts: 


Lamia is something that the philosophic mind hates as corruptive, 
but which to Lycius is a sweet delight. She is the antagonist to 


+ By Sir Sidney Colvin in John Keats, New York, 1917, p. 406; and in Keats, 
English Men of Letters Series, 1887, p. 166. 

?In an article, “Poetry of Sensation or of Thought?” PMLA 45. 1129-39, 
Professor John Hawley Roberts discusses Keats’s struggle to advance from the 
type of poetry which was natural to him (that of pure sensation) to a more 
philosophic type (one in which he will show a sympathetic understanding with 
“the agonies, the strife of human hearts’). 

° Ed. Shilleto, London, 1893, 3. 50-1. 

“PMLA 50. 550-61. 
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Apollonius—the principle of feeling as opposed to thought, of sen- 
suousness as opposed to knowledge. She is the other ideal of poetry 
that in Sleep and Poetry Keats found so attractive, but which, 
before he learned to know himself, he sometimes, in a noble mood, 
thought he ought eventually to grow away from. 


This is to me a convincing explanation of what Lamia and Apol- 
lonius stand for. Lycius represents the poet, yet although he 
is portrayed sympathetically, there seems to be no reason for 
identifying him completely with Keats. He is a young man 
who gives himself up to a full enjoyment of the senses, and who 
dies when the enjoyment of the senses is wiped out by knowl- 
edge. There can be no doubt that Keats reveled in the senses, 
but he also believed that there was a higher type of poetry than 
that of pure sensation. In order to write this higher type, 
Keats believed that it was necessary for the poet to get ex- 
perience and knowledge — to be industrious. Whereas Lycius 
may represent one side of Keats — the poet of sensation — so 
the god, Hermes, may represent his more ambitious side — the 
seeker after knowledge. 
In a letter to Reynolds, Feb., 1818,° Keats writes: 

Now it is more noble to sit like Jove than to fly like Mercury—let 
us not therefore go hurrying about and collecting honey, bee-like 
buzzing here and there impatiently from a knowledge of what is to 
be aimed at; but let us open our leaves like a flower and be passive 
and receptive—budding patiently under the eye of Apollo and 
taking hints from every noble insect that favours us with a visit— 
sap will be given us for meat and dew for drink. 


Keats goes on to explain the cause of his thoughts and includes 
the sonnet, “ What the Thrush Said.” All this is in favor of 
the poetry of sensation rather than of thought. But Keats 
continues : 

Now I am sensible all this is a mere sophistication (however it may 
neighbor to any truths), to excuse my own indolence—so I will not 
deceive myself that Man should be equal with Jove—but think 
_— very weil off as a sort of scullion-Mercury, or even a humble 

ee. 


The point which I want to bring out is Keats’s identification of 
Mercury with the industrious man (or poet) — the seeker after 


5 Ibid., p. 554. 
° The Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton Forman, 1. 112-3. 
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knowledge. So in Lamia when Keats wishes to represent the 
industrious poet, he does so in the person of Mercury and gives 
him his Greek name Hermes. 

As Hermes represents the industrious poet in contrast to 
Lycius, the poet of sensation, so the nymph represents Keats’s 
true ideal of poetry ’ in contrast to Lamia, the poetry of sensa- 
tion, and I interpret the opening episode of the poem as follows: 

Hermes (the industrious poet) descends “into a forest on 
the shores of Crete,” in search of the nymph (his poetic ideal) 
in whose haunts 


Were strewn rich gifts, unknown to any Muse 
Though Fancy’s casket were unlock’t to choose. 
Ah, what a world of love was at her feet! 


But the nymph could “ nowhere be found.” Instead Hermes 
hears a mournful voice, which upon investigation is found to 
belong to the snake, Lamia. She tells him of her dream of him, 
in which he sat disconsolate among the gods, thinking of the 
Cretan nymph. Then she asks him if he has found the nymph. 
Hermes, realizing that Lamia is an enchantress as well as the 
object of enchantment, promises her whatever bliss she can 
devise if she will only reveal to him whither his nymph is fled. 
After making Hermes swear that he will keep his promise, she 
speaks as follows: 


“ Too frail of heart! for this lost nymph of thine, 
Free as the air, invisibly she strays 

About these thornless wilds; her pleasant days 
She tastes unseen; unseen her nimble feet 
Leave traces in the grass and flowers sweet; 
From weary tendrils, and bow’d branches green, 
She plucks the fruit unseen, she bathes unseen: 
And by my power is her beauty veiled 

To keep it unaffronted, unassail’d 

By the love glances of unlovely eyes, 

Of Satyrs, Fauns, and blear’d Silenus’ sighs. 
Pale grew her immortality, for woe 

Of all these lovers, and she grieved so 

I took compassion on her, bade her steep 

Her hair in weird syrops, that would keep 

Her loveliness invisible, yet free 


7™The representation of the poetic ideal in woman’s form had been used before 
by Keats in Endymion and by Shelley in Alastor. 
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To wander as she loves, in liberty. 
Thou shalt behold her, Hermes, thou alone, 
If thou wilt, as thou swearest, grant my boon!” 


These lines are of particular importance in identifying the 
nymph as the poetic ideal. Traces of her can be found in things 
of nature — the grass, the trees, the flowers. She has so many 
lovers that her immortality is endangered until Lamia (the 
senses) takes pity on her, making her invisible to satyrs, fauns 
and bleared Silenuses (all unworthy poets — those who are not 
strong enough to penetrate the power of the senses to some- 
thing higher). Only Hermes — the industrious poet — shall 
behold her. 

Lamia tells Hermes that she was a woman once and that 
she loves a youth of Corinth. She asks him to give her a 
woman’s form. She then breathes upon the god’s brow, and 
the nymph “ near-smiling on the green” becomes visible to 
both. The poetic ideal is revealed to the poet through the 
power of the senses. 


It was no dream; or say a dream it was, 
Real are the dreams of Gods, and smoothly pass 
Their pleasures in a long immortal dream. 


The inspiration of the great poet is really true, or, as Profes- 
sor Thorpe puts it, “ Keats believed that the imagination of the 
true poet was capable not only of perceiving, but of creating 
essential reality.” * Keats himself says, “ What the imagina- 
tion seizes as Beauty must be Truth — whether it existed be- 
for or not —for I have the same Idea of all our Passions as 
of Love: they are all, in their sublime, creative of essential 
Beauty.” ® 

Hermes turns for a moment from the nymph and fulfils his 
promise to Lamia. He puts upon her the charm which changes 
her from a snake into a woman. This transformation may rep- 
resent the power of a great poet to convert things of the senses 
into beauty. Hermes “ full of adoring tears ” steps towards the 
nymph, who 


°C. D. Thorpe, The Mind of John Keats, Oxford University Press, 1926, p. 120. 
® The Letters of John Keats 1. 72-3. 
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like a moon in wane, 
Faded before him, cower’d, nor could restrain 
Her fearful sobs, self-folding like a flower 
That faints into itself at evening hour: 
But the God fostering her chilled hand, 
She felt the warmth, her eyelids open’d bland, 
And, like new flowers at morning song of bees, 
Bloom’d, and gave up her honey to the lees. 
Into the green-recessed woods they flew; 
Nor grew they pale, as mortals lovers do. 


The union of the great poet with his ideal is complete and im- 
mortal. The contrast between the close of this episode and the 
close of the poem is striking and intentional. The industrious 
poet seeks and finds his ideal and is immortal. The poet who 
succumbs to the fascination of the senses dies. 

It is certainly true that Keats deals very sympathetically 
with Lycius’s love for Lamia, and it is quite possible that at 
times he believed himself incapable of writing anything but the 
poetry of sensation. Professor Roberts says, “ The poem is an 
admission of the greater strength of Apollonius, but it is at the 
same time a bitter lament that such should be the case.” *° 
Perhaps it is “a bitter lament ” that “all charms fly At the 
mere touch of cold philosophy ”; but implicit in the poem is 
Keats’s belief in a higher ideal of poetry than that of pure sensa- 
tion and his belief that this ideal can be obtained by the great 
poet with the help of the senses, the importance of which to the 
poet Keats never denies. This conception is set forth in the 
incident of Hermes and the nymph. Since this episode sug- 
gests the solution of the problem established in the remainder 
of the poem its meaning is vital and its length is justified. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


7°PMLA 50. 555. 
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PURPLE PATCHES IN THE NOCTES 
AMBROSIANAE* 


By Auan Lane Strout 


If John Wilson is negligible as poet and novelist, if even he 
is merely startling as critic, he yet deserves to be remembered 
as the humorist who composed the best of the Noctes Ambro- 
sianae. The three finest scenes in this series, scenes which 
show Wilson’s high spirits and Brobdingnagian humor at their 
happiest, have always seemed to me those dealing with Hogg’s * 
adventure with the Bonassus in April, 1830, with Hogg’s ad- 
venture in the eagle’s nest in November, 1834, and with Hogg’s 
metempsychosis into the soul of a lion in February, 1835. If 
we understand how these passages came into being, we ought 
to be able to understand pretty well John Wilson’s method of 
composition generally. 


1. 


“Some thirty years ago,” writes John Timbs in 1866, “ an 
animal, called a ‘ Bonassus,’ was exhibited in the Strand.” The 
exhibition began at least as early as 1822, as appears from a 
very amusing passage in the periodical John Bull: * 


The following is a verbatim copy of a letter, as written by a 
person living in Holywell-street, in March, 1822, addressed to the 
Annoyance Jury, complaining of a nuisance arising from the Bonas- 
sus, who lodged next door to him:— 

“ Gentlemen,—I am sorry to trouble you but I am so anoyd by 
my next door neighbour the Bonassus and wild beasts, that I can- 
not live in my house, for the Stench of the Beast is so great and 
there is only [a] petetion betwixt the houses, and the Beast are 
continually Breaking through in my different rooms and I am 
always loosing my lodgers in consequence of the Beast .. . 

“N. B. ... If I mention anything to Mr. James (proprietor of 
the Exhibition) he only abuses me with the most uncouth 
Language.” 


Such a freakish creature naturally appealed to the age. Walter 
Scott in a letter to Lady Louisa Stewart, July, 1827, describes 


14935 is the centennial of James Hogg’s death, Nov. 21, 1835. 
2 Hogg is represented as the Shepherd in the dialogues of the Noctes. 
3 John Bull 4 (January, 1824). 18. 
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himself as “ a fellow who has had the constitution of a Bonassus 
for the greater part of his life.” 

In the Noctes Odoherty first mentions the beast in August, 
1824; and in June, 1827, Hogg announces that he has bought 
the Bonassus “ frae the man that had him in a show.” Three 
years later, in April, 1830, he relates, as an April Fool’s joke, 
an adventure which befell him the preceding winter in Ettrick: 
Wandering in his fields, “ tootin’ awa on the horn,” he sud- 
denly found himself confronted by a horned creature which 
“had mista’en my B sharp for anither Bonassus challengin’ 
him to single combat.” Hogg at once removed his clothes, 
mounted the thereupon subdued animal, and galloped, like “a 
Mazeppa,” all the way to Moffat. 


2. 


Because of his quarrel with William Blackwood, Hogg was 
omitted from the Noctes from February to November, 1832, 
and, indeed, until the series was revived with the affecting 
return of the Shepherd, bursting with forgiveness and vitality, 
in the number of May, 1834. In the second number there- 
after, of August, the scene is laid at Altrive with Hogg act- 
ing as host, and in the following number of November, at 
Tibbie Shields’s on St. Mary’s Loch. In this number of No- 
vember, 1834, the Shepherd recounts his experiences with a 
couple of eaglets after he has been lowered into their nest, 
by a hair rope, “ down the face o’ the red rocks o’ Loch Aven, 
that affront Cairngorum, about a quarter o’ a mile perpendicu- 
lar.” But instead of pausing to consider this humorous-heroic 
passage, I wish only to note that eight years earlier, in an arti- 
cle entitled “ A Glance over Selby’s Ornithology.* Wilson had 
introduced a wholly serious account of Hannah Lomond’s ascent 
up a dizzy cliff to rescue her child from an eagle’s nest. This 
rhapsodic passage —famous enough to be included in the 
American McGuffey’s sixth Eclectic Reader of 1857 — Wilson 
reprinted in his Recreations of Christopher North of 1842, 
where he says that he heard the story recounted “ by the school- 
master of Naemanslaws, in the shire of Ayr; and if the inci- 


* Blackwood’s Magazine 20 (1826). 661-5. 
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dent never occurred, then must he have been one of the great- 
est liars that ever taught the young idea how to shoot.” 

The mention of “ Naemanslaws,” or no man’s hills, is pretty 
certainly fictitious; but Walter Scott in his “ Diary ” kept on 
board the lighthouse yacht in 1814 records the story of an 
infant actually rescued from an eagle’s nest in Hoy,® and Wilson 
may have heard this or a similar tale. I am convinced, indeed, 
that “ Hannah Lomond’s Bairn” of 1826 must have been in 
Wilson’s mind at least three years earlier, for in an article enti- 
tled “ Bits. By the Director General ” * he writes, “ My friend 
Daw painted a picture, where an eagle was carrying off a child, 
and its mother scaling the cliff to storm his eyry.” 


3. 


After the death of William Blackwood in September, 1834, 
Wilson wrote four consecutive numbers of the Noctes for No- 
vember and December, 1834, and January and February, 1835. 
It is of interest that these last numbers, and especially the final 
seventy-first number of February, 1835, lack nothing of Wil- 
son’s power and verve. It is worth noting also that just as 
some of Hogg’s own best stories “ turn upon a vision during 
sleep,” so some of the finest passages ascribed to the Shepherd 
in the Noctes deal with dreams or visions. 

On November 4, 1834, the Reverend James White, one of 
the supporters of Maga, wrote Wilson: 


Have you ever thought of making Hogg a metempsychosist ? 
what a famous description he would give of his feelings when he 
was a whale (the one that swallowed Jonah), or a tiger, or an 
antediluvian aligautor near the Falls of Niagara, his disgust after 
being shot as an eagle, to find himself a herd at the head of Ettrick! 


An a matter of fact, in December, 1829, Wilson had described, 
in a glowing paragraph, the Shepherd’s “ transmigration ” into 
the soul of an eagle. But now in the final Noctes of February, 
1835, appears the finest passage dealing with Hogg, the Shep- 
herd’s account of his supposed previous existence as a lion. 


5 See Lockhart’s Scott, 1837, 3. 201. 
® Blackwood’s Magazine 14 (1823). 343. Wilson’s authorship of this article 
appears from a letter William Blackwood wrote him on September 23, 1823; see 
Mrs. Mary (Wilson) Gordon, Christopher North, 1866, p. 266. 
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Since the passage covers seven pages in the original, I shall 
limit myself to a single paragraph taken from the fight with a 
unicorn. 


The battle was in a wood. We're natural enemies, and set to wark 
the moment we met without ony quarrel. Wi’ the first pat o’ my 
paw I scored him frae shouther to flank, till the bluid spouted in 
jettees. As he ran at me wi’ his horn I jookit ahint a tree, and he 
transfixed it in the pith- sheathen’t to the verra hilt. There was 
nae use in flingin’ up his heels, for wi’ the side-spang I was on his 
back, and fastenin’ my hind claws in his flank and my fore-claws 
in his shouthers, I began at my leisure devooring him in the neck. 
She [Hogg’s lioness-mate, whose wooing makes excellent reading 
in this same Noctes] sune joined me, and ate a hole into his inside 
till she got at the kidney- but judgin’ by him, nae animal’s mair 
tenawcious o’ life than the unicorn- for when we left him the 
remains were groanin’. Niest mornin’ we went to breakfast on 
him, but thae gluttonous creturs, the vulturs, had been afore us, 
and he was but banes. 


4. 


Wilson, then, based the incident of the Bonassus upon his 
general acquaintance with a freakish creature of the day; he 
based his story of “ Hannah Lomond’s Bairn ” — the serious 
parallel of the Shepherd’s adventure in the eagle’s nest — 
upon a contemporary painting by his friend Daw; he based 
Hogg’s metempsychosis into the soul of a lion upon a hint con- 
tained in a letter written to him by his friend James White. 

In her recent Christopher North, 1934, a work at once 
scholarly and readable, Miss Elsie Swann emphasizes Wilson’s 
debt to his friend, the Englishman Alexander Blair, who, as she 
shows, helped him with his poetry, with his essays, with his 
criticisms, with such a series as the Dies Boreales of 1849 and 
1850 (though she fails to mention that here he had the col- 
laboration of George Outram), above all with his lectures on 
Moral Philosophy at the University of Edinburgh, and even 
with his public addresses. Thus on July 31, 1836, Wilson 
informed Blair of a dinner to be given in his honor, early in 
August, at Paisley. “I wish very much you would write to me 
a letter telling me what ideas and sentiments I should express 
on such an occasion. . . . Expatiate, and I will take fire. . . .” 
Miss Swan seems to me considerably to overestimate Blair’s 
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influence upon Wilson’s criticism, at least as far as giving it any 
unity or coherence goes: assistance or not, “ Christopher 
North ” remains, with his self-contradictions, the most breath- 
taking of reviewers. But certainly Wilson as a philosopher 
leaned heavily, especially in his later years, upon his friend. 
Yet in the fiery lectures of his maturity the professor so im- 
pressed his audience that cheers rang through the room, and 
even Sir William Hamilton, a visitor on one occasion, rose to 
his feet and clapped his hands in applause. Whatever his aid 
from others John Wilson made even his philosophical rhapso- 
dies his own. 

And admitting that he was a spectacular and inspirational 
teacher rather than a European authority on philosophy (or 
disregarding his lectures at Edinburg altogether), I yet con- 
tend that whatever hints from others Wilson received for his 
writing, he was essentially original. “ Expatiate,” he might 
have said also regarding three striking passages in his work, 
“ Expatiate, and I will take fire.” 


Texas Technological College 








THE DATING OF SHELLEY’S PROSE FRAGMENTS— 
“ON LIFE,” “ON LOVE,” “ON THE 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH ” 


By Apres B. BALLMAN 


In recent years students of Shelley have turned with in- 
creasing interest to the poet’s prose fragments for help in the 
study of his ideas and in the interpretation of obscure passages. 
The question of the dating of a group of these pieces—“‘ On 
Life,” “On Love,” “On the Punishment of Death,” “On a 
Future State,” “Speculations on Metaphysics,” “Specula- 
tions on Morals ”—is perplexing. They were collected by Mrs. 
Shelley in her 1840 edition, Essays, Letters from Abroad, 
Translations and Fragments. She apparently knew little of 
their composition ; elsewhere she frankly coniesses ignorance of 
much of Shelley’s unfinished work.’ The question of the dating 
of these pieces was subsequently ignored until Rossetti at- 
tempted a solution of the problem in his 1878 edition of 
Shelley’s Poems. His datings, with the exception of Koszul’s 
thorough study of the prose found in the Bodleian manuscripts,” 
have remained almost unquestioned to the present day.® 

However, only three of these fragments are my present con- 
cern—*“ On Life,” “ On Love,” “ On the Punishment of Death.” 
Rossetti assigned them to the year 1815 on “ internal evidence,” 
but since he apparently gave no reasons for this placement it 
is impossible to evaluate his judgments.* All three of these 
fragments, it seems to me, are products of Shelley’s more 
mature years.’ The evidence which points to a later dating 
for each piece is as follows : 


I. On Life: This fragment is certainly misplaced by Rossetti. 
The date is clearly 1819.° A copy of this essay appears in an 


Preface to Essays, Letters from Abroad, etc., and “ Note on the Early Poems.” 

? Shelley’s Prose in the Bodleian Manuscripts, ed. A. H. Koszul, London, 1910. 

*In the Julian edition (1926), Ingpen and Peck, following Forman, use, in most 
cases, Rossetti’s dates. 

* Poetical Works, 1878, 1. 149 (cited by Forman, Works 6. 246). Ingpen places 
“On the Punishment of Death” a year earlier, however (Julian ed. 6. 360). 

* There is a possibility that “On Life” and “On Love” were attempts toward 
the “prose metaphysical essays on the nature of Man,” which Mrs. Shelley, in her 
“Note on Prometheus Unbound,” says it was Shelley’s “design to write.” 

° Dowden (The Life of P. B. Shelley, London, 1887, 1. 584n.) many years ago, 
was “inclined to assign” this piece to 1819, but as he offered little proof, the 
suggestion was ignored by scholars. 
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Italian notebook with A Philosophical View of Reform, portions 
of Prometheus Unbound, and the “ Ode to the West Wind.” ? 
In addition there exists convincing internal evidence which is 
most clearly shown by the following parallels : 


A Defence of Poetry 


1. All things exist as they 
are perceived; at least in 
relation to the percipient. 


2. ... it purges from our 
inward sight the film of 
familiarity which obscures 
from us the wonder of our 
being. 

8. It creates anew the uni- 
verse, after it has been 
annihiliated in our minds 
by the recurrence of im- 
pressions blunted by re- 
iteration. 


4. It justifies the bold and 
true word of Tasso: “ Non 
merita nome di creatore, se 


non Iddio ed il Poeta. 


5. And whether it spreads 
its own figured curtain, or 
withdraws life’s dark veil 
from before the scene of 
things. ... 


On Life 

1. I... am one of those 
who am unable to refuse 
my assent to the conclu- 
sions of those philosophers 
who assert that nothing 
exists but as it is per- 
ceived. 


2. The mist of familiarity 
obscures from us the won- 
der of our being. 


8. Thus feelings and then 
reasonings are the com- 
bined result of a multitude 
of entangled thoughts, and 
of a series of what are 
called impressions, planted 
by reiteration. 


4. “Non merita nome di 
creatore, se non Iddio ed 
il Poeta.” 


5. It strips, as it were, the 
painted curtain from this 
scene of things. 


6. Perhaps the most clear 
and vigorous statement of 
the intellectual system is 
to be found in Sir William 
Drummond’s_ Academical 
Questions. 


Letters 


1. “Mind cannot create, 
it can only perceive.” (To 
Leigh Hunt, Sept. 27, 
1819.) 


2. It is the morning of life 
stripped of that mist of 
familiarity which makes it 
obscure to us. (To Leigh 
Hunt, Sept. 27, 1819) 


4. “Non c’é in mondo chi 
merita nome di creatore, 
che Dio ed il Poeta.” (To 
T. L. Peacock, Aug. 16, 
1818) 


6. Has not Sir William 
Drummond, the most acute 
metaphysical critic of the 
age, a man of profound 
learning, high employment 
in the State, and unblem- 
ished integrity of character, 
controverted Christianity in 
a manner no less undis- 
guised and bold than Mr. 
Paine? (To Leigh Hunt, 
Nov. 3, 1819) 


7 Ibid., and A Philosophical View of Reform, ed. T. W. Rolleston, Oxford, 1920, 
Appendix; Julian edition, 7. 332-3. 








334 DATING OF SHELLEY’S PROSE FRAGMENTS 


The verbal and ideational similarities here shown are too 
striking to be lightly discounted. A part of “On Life ” is very 
clearly an early form of a portion of the Defence of Poetry 
(1821) 8 

The changed dating of this important fragment is of three- 
fold significance : 


1. Light is shed on the gradual formation of the thought of 
the Defence in Shelley’s mind. 

2. The influence of Sir William Drummond on Shelley’s 
thought persists later than is usually held; our con- 
ception of the development of Shelley’s ideas is modi- 
fied somewhat. 

3. The essay becomes an important commentary which helps 
illuminate the obscurities of the later poems. 


II. On Love. Unfortunately the evidence for a later dating 
of this fragment is by no means so definite as that of “On 
Life.” Clues of some significance are found in an examination 
of the style and ideas. The thought of this essay, like that of 
“On Life,” is far more difficult, involved, subtle, and elusive 
than that of the Marlow pamphlets and A Refutation of Deism. 
Nor are such delicate shadings of meaning found in Alastor, 
the “ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” or The Revolt of Islam. 

The idea which, I think, convincingly places this fragment 
somewhere within the years 1819-20 is that expressed in the 
third paragraph : 

We dimly see within our intellectual nature a miniature as it were 
of our entire self, . . . a soul within our own soul that describes a 


circle around its proper Paradise, which pain and sorrow and evil 
dare not overleap. 


This notion of an emotional nucleus, so to speak, is not met 
with in any of Shelley’s earlier works, but does figure promi- 
nently in The Coliseum ® and in Epipsychidion (1821). 


III. On the Punishment of Death. Superficially this essay 
looks like an early work. However, one is here confronted 


® Paragraph 42, particularly. It will be remembered that the last glorious passage 
of the Defence is found in A Philosophical View of Reform. 

®°“ The internal nature of each being is surrounded by a circle, not to be sur- 
mounted by his fellows.” Medwin dates The Coliseum 1818-19. 
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with a case in which the persistence of certain ideas in Shelley’s 
thought makes decision very difficult. In general, the style is 
more complex than that of the early writings. One must keep 
in mind also that certain Godwinian notions never died out in 
the poet’s thought and that he was interested in political 
subjects and wrote on them throughout his life. 

A bit of external evidence exists. In the notebook which 
contains A Philosophical View of Reform there appears on an 
otherwise blank page the title of this fragment.*° Perhaps 
Shelley intended to copy there this particular essay. The 
phrase “ the veil of familiarity ” which appears at the very end 
of the fragment is also a slight indication of a possible 1819 
date. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


2° 4 Philosophical View of Reform, ed. T. W. Rolleston, Oxford, 1920, Appendix 
93; Julian edition, 7. 332. 
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